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on similar subjects, would not strike one as being out of place but 
for the mere accessories and the costume of the mother. She has 
been watching her infant — a fine chubby fellow, by-the-way — asleep 
in its cradle ; he has just awoke, and his mother, laying aside the 
needlework on which she was engaged, lifts her darling out of its 
warm nest to caress him. Her countenance, seen in profile, is 
remarkably sweet in expression, and quite as suggestive of holiness 
and purity as those of half the Madonnas we have seen on canvas 
from the pencils of the old Italian masters : it is thoughtful and 
pensive too, as well as sweet, and thus also the figure would well 
personate the Holy Mother. There is fine modelling in the well- 
rounded limbs of the boy, who strikingly reminds one of the repre- 
sentations of the Infant Jesus by Raffaelle, Guido, and other artists 
of about their time. 

THE CARD-PLAYERS. 



J. I,. Meissonier, Painter. 



L. J. Rajan, Engraver. 



- It is said of Nature, remarks a French writer, " Maxime miranda 
in minimis," and it is a truism which may especially be applied to 
the works of M. Meissonier ; for whatever space he covers in any 
picture-gallery the place so occupied is large with respect to the 
Art that fills it. It is impossible to examine any one of his micro- 
scopic compositions without acknowledging the truth of what the 
painter's countryman says of him. For more than forty years (his 
earliest pictures in the style which has given him the very high 
reputation which he now has were exhibited so far back as 1836, 



when he was about twenty-five years old), almost every year has 
added to the store of pictorial wealth from his pencil which has 
been scattered through the chief picture-galleries of Europe and 
America. 

On two recent occasions we have introduced into our pages 
engravings from Meissonier's single figures. A more important 
subject, inasmuch as it contains a number of figures, is now intro- 
duced. The dramatis persona are a group of soldiers, who, by 
their picturesque costume, might serve to represent the civic guard 
of the seventeenth century ; they are evidently not the ordinary 
troops of any government, neither is it a common guardhouse in 
which they have assembled to play ; there is too much richness of 
architecture and too much suggestive of wealth in the furniture, 
&c. (though it is not quite clear what one is to understand by the 
rather indefinite background on the left), to allow us to suppose that 
these military gamblers are in their usual quarters ; they seem 
rather to have taken possession of some old chateau, and are 
making themselves perfectly at home, in it; one of the men has 
flung himself on a bench, in the background to the right, and is 
apparently sleeping soundly. 

How favourably in such a subject as this does the French artist 
appear when contrasted with some of the old Dutch painters, as 
Teniers, Ostade, and others, who have treated similar scenes ! 
What a refinement is there in the former; what coarseness, if not 
vulgarity, in the works of the latter! We do not say it is always 
so, but where it is otherwise it must be noted as an exception, and 
not the rule. 



THE PARIS SALON OF 1877. 




ilT is impossible to deny the fact that the Salon of 
this year is, in many respects, a disappointing 
exhibition. Our expectations probably were raised 
too high. Too much was said beforehand re- 
specting the coming display. We were promised 
a series of works of remarkable merit, prepared 
for the Universal Exhibition of next spring. But 
the project of such a preliminary exposition seems to have been 
abandoned, and certain exceptional works which were widely talked 
of and even described beforehand do not appear in the catalogue. 
Such, for instance, is the group of statuary by Gerome. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the jury of admission has dis- 
played an unusual severity, the number of works exhibited this 
year is greater than ever before, comprising 4,616 pieces, of which 
2,192 are paintings in oil. Many of the celebrated masters of 
the day are represented, some by large and important works ; 
yet the impression, on the whole, is one of mediocrity. This 
effect probably is due to the fact that but little new talent has 
been manifested in contrast with last year, when many works of 
great promise by young artists were shown, and notably the splen- 
did ' Nero and Locusta ' of M. Sylvestre, which caused that young 
painter to be enthusiastically hailed as winner of the Prix du Salon 
before the doors of the Palais d'Industrie were thrown open to the 
general public. 

Among the prominent artists of the day who have contributed 
to the present Salon, M. Bouguereau probably shows to the best 
advantage, the two fine paintings signed with his name being re- 
plete with the best and most characteristic qualities of his exqui- 
sitely refined and poetic talent. His ' Vierge Consolatrice ' unfolds 
for us a third phase in that Divine motherhood, of which he showed 
us the two earlier ones in the Salons of 1875-76. In the first the 
sentiment was that of crowned maternity, calm and reposeful in 
blissful content ; in the * Pieta ' of last year we beheld the anguish 
of maternal bereavement ; in the present work we are brought face 
to face with the angel of consolation and resignation. Like the 
Virgin of 1875, the Holy Mother is seated in an antique chair of 
Byzantine workmanship. Behind her head, encircled with its mys- 
tic halo, glows a rich gold-grounded mosaic, while the front of the 



chair is in white marble, sculptured with sprays of lilies. At the 
Virgin's feet, with roses scattered round his tiny form, lies the 
corpse of a baby-boy, while across her knees, in an attitude of de- 
spairing supplication, the bereaved mother has fallen, her locked 
and outstretched arms eloquent of an anguish too deep for words. 
The Virgin lifts her hands to heaven, while her sad, sweet face is 
turned towards the spectator with a depth of tenderness and sym- 
pathy amid its calmness that impresses the gazer like a visible 
prayer. Her countenance, with its dusk-enshadowed eyes, is that 
of one that has learned perfect resignation through extreme of woe, 
and her expression seems to say, " Lo ! I can console, for I, too, 
have suffered." She wears the traditional blue and crimson dra- 
peries, but the hues are so dark as to approach to black, and only 
the contact with the mourning robe of the bereaved mother shows 
that her mantle is of the duskiest blue, and not itself actually 
black. Nothing can be imagined more exquisite in execution than 
are all the details of this fine work, the upraised hands of the Vir- 
gin and the form of the dead infant in particular being most mar- 
vellously painted. M. Bouguereau's other contribution this year 
is entitled ' Youth and Love.' It represents a nude and graceful 
nymph, bearing Cupid upon her shoulders. The delicate outlines 
of her slender form, revealed against a floating fold of azure dra- 
pery, betray her extreme youth. With a gesture full of grace and 
charm the little god draws back her head to kiss her, his golden 
baby-head contrasting with her girlish features and dark, loosened 
tresses. A woodland scene forms the background for this lovely 
group, delicate, pure, and poetic as a spring flower. The execu- 
tion of this work, as an artist remarked to me while gazing at it, is 
" despairingly perfect." 

The ' Portrait of M. Alexandre Dumas,' by M. Meissonier, is one 
of the sensation-pictures of the year. Several seasons have passed 
since the king of French Art has sent anything to the Salon, but, 
now that he has decided to exhibit at last, we do not think that his 
choice of a representative work has been a happy one. This por- 
trait of the famous dramatist, though displaying many of his great 
qualities, does not display them at their best. The correctness 
is alloyed with coldness, there is a lack of strength, of individuality, 
about this personage ; it is the Dumas of a photograph, not the 
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Dumas of the Comedie Francaise and the Academy. Of small 
size, though a full-length portrait, the picture shows us the great 
dramatist seated at a writing-table loaded with books and papers. 
He fronts the spectator in an easy and careless attitude, with one 
knee crossed over the other. The prevailing tones are sombre, the 
accessories and background being of a warm shade of brown. 
The head and hands are finely painted, but not in Meissonier's best 
style ; of that, we who have so recently admired ' Le Portrait du 
Sergent ' in the Oppenheim Gallery are fully aware. This picture, 
from its author and its subject, ought to hold a place in French 
Art side by side with the ' Portrait of M. Beston,' by Ingres, a po- 
sition which it assuredly has failed to achieve. 

M. Cabanel is less happy than usual in the personages of his 
great historical picture of this year, the ' Tarquin and Lucretia,' 
which is cold in colouring and inappropriate in characterisation, 
though masterly, as ever, in drawing and accuracy of detail. The 
Roman matron is seated at her loom, holding a long, many-co- 
loured thread loosely between her fingers, while Tarquin leans 
over the back of her chair and pours his unwelcome suit into her 
unwilling ear. The lady does not in the least realise one's ideal of 
the virtuous Lucretia. Handsome it is true, but of a sensual type 
of beauty, low-browed and red-locked, she listens coldly but with- 
out indignation. Evidently this wooer displeases her, but she does 
not look as though all wooers would be so disdainfully received. 
Tarquin himself is a truculent-looking, beetle-browed personage, 
whose appearance fully justifies the lady's scorn. Nor is his plead- 
ing so impassioned as to arouse any suspicion as to the dinofanent 
of the tale. He is as little an ardent lover as the lady is a chaste 
and high-minded Roman matron. The other contribution of M. 
Cabanel, a ' Portrait of Madame Mir ' (the daughter of M. Pereire), 
is superbly painted. The lustrous white satin and dusky sable fur 
of the lady's dress are wonderfully rendered, and the combination 
of colour with the deep purple-red of the background is truly 
admirable. 

One of the finest portraits in the exhibition, if not actually the 
finest, is undoubtedly that of M. Thiers, by M. Bonnat. In pre- 
sence of its vigorous and noble simplicity, and the breadth and 
power of its execution, the shimmering silks and gold-glistening 
background of more showy and sensational efforts in that line 
seem like mere charlatanism. The picture is of life-size and three- 
quarters length. The veteran statesman stands before us, the light 
falling from above, and gleaming on his silver hair, his form in a 
close, dark coat, relieved against a background a shade or two less 
dusky in hue. That is all, but what an " all " it is ! how marvel- 
lously the individuality of the wonderful old man is brought before 
us ; how nobly and with what a free and vigorous pencil the head 
and hands are painted ; how admirably the effect of descending 
light is given ! The picture is a great one — the greatest that M. 
Bonnat has exhibited since he gave to the world his ' Christ ' at 
the Salon of 1874. 

Gustave Dore is represented this year by four notable works 
— two paintings, an etching, and a group of sculpture. Less am- 
bitious in size and in conception than was his ' Entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem,' his ' Christ condemned ' displays fewer of his de- 
fects, but at the same time fewer of his great qualities, than did 
that singularly unequal but striking work. The foreground of the 
picture represents a narrow street, crowded with the rabble of Jeru- 
salem, while the Roman guards are engaged in clearing the way 
to permit the prisoner to pass to his doom. Christ and his follow- 
ers show far in the distance, the cross resting on our Saviour's 
shoulders. The judgment-hall towers behind, a mass of architec- 
ture, weird and solemn, such as Dore knows so well how to cre- 
ate. In the foreground all is shadow, while a broad ray of light in 
the background strikes across the patient, white-robed figure of 
our Lord. Wonderfully characteristic are some of the faces in the 
crowd that huddles together before the approach of the mounted 
Roman soldiery. Dor6's second picture is a sunrise in Scotland. 
The sun, not yet visible above the horizon, has tinged the heavens 
with a warm hue of mellow gold, against which the pines on the 
hill-tops rear their serried forms. Below the hill slopes blank and 
bare, with granite boulders showing through the moss, and trunks 
of felled trees heaped together on the ground. The grey mists 
curl up from the ravine ; all is loneliness, solitude, and silence, 
awaiting the first glad rays of the (as yet) unseen sun — a fine and 
characteristic landscape, painted with vigour and truth of observa- 



tion. But the most remarkable revelation of Dore's genius to be 
found at the exhibition this year must be sought for in the sculp- 
ture department. His group of ' La Parque et l'Amour ' is one 
of the most powerful and original of the later manifestations of his 
creative genius. Aged, wrinkled, draped in massive robes, sits the 
image of incarnate Fate. Between her knees stands Love, his 
languid head drooping backward on her breast, while above his 
boyish head that withered, immovable countenance gazes forth, 
steadfast and implacable from beneath a mass of heavy, hood-like 
drapery. The outspread wings of the boy-god are ruffled as from 
weariness or pain ; he rests one hand upon his bow, while in the 
other he folds with listless fingers the golden thread of life. He 
does not see or heed 'that from beneath the hand that holds the 
bow the relentless and fatal shears held in the clasp of Fate are 
thrust forth and are on the point of closing on the shining strand. 
One withered foot of the crone rests upon Love's quiver ; an 
hour-glass lies within the sweep of her ample robes. A strange 
and sinister conception is this, worked out with marvellous 
power. 

The suffrages of public and critics alike have already proclaimed 
the ' General Marceau lying in State,' by J. P. Laurens, one of 
the most remarkable pictures at the present Salon. Painted with 
grave, severe reticence, with no attempt at sensation or melodra- 
matic effect, this noble canvas shows like a leaf torn from histo- 
ry. Upon his camp-bed lies the dead hero, his head supported 
by a pillow, while beneath his form are spread the ample folds of his 
military cloak. The Austrian archduke stands at the loot of the 
couch, his head bowed in homage to the dead, while his staff are 
grouped to the left, grave, sorrowful, and bending in salutation. 
At the right of the couch sits the Austrian general Kray, his head 
buried in his hands, while a surgeon stands at the back, stiff and 
formal from the very effort to repress his emotion. Beside the 
head of the bed a French officer is weeping unrestrainedly ; this 
figure is probably meant to typify the grief of France for the loss 
of this her noblest son. Grave and grandiose in its tragic simpli- 
city, this picture reveals the noblest qualities, alike of colour and 
of composition, together with a rare skill in the management of 
light and shade. Were the Medal of Honour to be awarded by 
vote, the public suffrage would accord it without doubt to M. Lau- 
rens. 

M. Boulanger, who for some seasons past has contented himself 
with sending to the Salon annually a delicately-finished scene or 
two from the daily life of ancient Rome, has suddenly abandoned 
that style of painting, to soar to more ambitious heights. His 
gigantic canvas of this year brings before us ' Saint Sebastian 
revealing himself to the Emperor Maximilian.' Erect on the steps 
of the staircase that the emperor is about to mount stands the 
meagre spectre-like figure of the saint, revealing the scarlet scars 
of his unhealed wounds by the gesture wherewith he raises his 
mantle above his head, a figure sinister and startling as a resur- 
rected corpse, whose aspect sufficiently explains the terror where- 
with the emperor and his attendants recoil from before it. The 
figure of the emperor is less successfully rendered than is the 
ghostly image of the saint ; in spite of his crown and crimson 
robes, Maximilian lacks dignity in his affright, and the pose of one 
of his legs is contorted and unnatural. The canvas is too empty, 
the saint alone occupying its centre, while the emperor and his 
guards are shrinking into one corner. Such a defect of composi- 
tion is especially striking in a work of such large proportions. M. 
Boulanger would have done better had he represented the scene 
on a canvas of smaller dimensions. 

Carolus Duran exhibits two portraits, neither of which will do 
anything to advance his reputation. His ' Portrait of a Lady ' 
shows us a damsel extended at full length on a sofa, arrayed in 
white satin, and displaying a very pretty pair of feet. The cover- 
ing of the sofa, a gay, white-grounded stuff, brocaded with coloured 
flowers, and the glaring red plush of the cushion against which 
the lady leans, produce a crude and inharmonious combination of 
tones. The satin of the lady's dress is too grey in its shadows ; 
one has to turn to the ' Portrait of Madame Mir,' by Cabanel, to 
see how satin ought to be painted and to note the difference. The 
head and hands of the sitter are well represented, but as usual her 
ladyhood and refinement have disappeared beneath that pitiless 
pencil that, were it transferring a duchess to the canvas, would 
not fail to change her into a cocotte. The other portrait, that of a 
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little child in brown velvet, standing before a blue curtain, if less 
ambitious, is also more satisfactory. 

One of the finest portraits in the present Salon is from the vigo- 
rous pencil of George Becker, whose powerful but disagreeable 
picture of Rizpah, exhibited two years ago, scarcely revealed so 
much feeling for beauty and skill in reproducing it as the present 
picture indicates. The lady, a handsome, dark-eyed, low-browed 
damsel, wears the costume of the first empire, a short-sleeved, 
short-waisted white dress, with a pale, greenish-yellow scarf drop- 
ping loosely from her arms, and a diadem of golden leaves encir- 
cling her well-formed head. The background, a greenish-blue cur- 



tain, and the carpet of pale red, are painted in a free and sketchy 
style that serves to enhance the force and finish wherewith the 
head, hands, and arms, are executed. The handsome face is singu- 
larly expressive, and the arms are models of roundness and symme- 
try, whose full outlines the light caresses with a lingering splendour. 
The other contribution of M. Becker, a large canvas representing 
the youthful Jesus in the act of receiving a lesson in carpentry 
from St. Joseph, has already been noticed in these pages. It 
merits more than a second glance, on account of the vitality of its 
personages, the grace and sweetness of the divine boy, and the 
archaeological accuracy of its details. LUCY H. HOOPER. 



NOTES ON THE LONDON ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 




HE annual exhibition of the Royal Academy opened 
at Burlington House on May 7th, and consists 
of 1,539 works, which are apportioned among 
the various departments of Art in this way : oil- 
paintings, 880 ; water-colours, 257 ; miniatures, 
37 ; engravings, etchings, drawings, &c, 62 ; 
architectural drawings, 164; sculpture, 139. The 
complaints of favouritism and wrong judgment on the part of the 
hanging committee are current as usual, and in some instances 
appear to be well founded. It is in our power to do no more than 
glance at some of the more important pictures. 

F. Goodall, R.A., seeks this year " fresh woods and pastures 
new," and has assuredly found them in his Scotch landscape of 
' Glencoe ' (2). The cattle in the foreground he doubtless intends 
for Kyloes, but he has failed to seize either their proportions or their 
character. If the visitors will look at H. Garland's ' Highland 
Drove ' (7), or Peter Graham's Highland cattle among the bloom- 
ing heather during ' A Glint of Sunshine ' (46), both of whom un- 
derstand perfectly the points of the animal, the difference will be 
at once apparent. Mr. Goodall has another picture out of his ordi- 
nary track, called 'The Time of Roses' (216), showing a hand- 
some young mother holding Up her crowing baby to a rose-tree ; 
but the work in which his admirers will most care to see his beau- 
ties is doubtless the large one occupying the place of honour in 
Gallery No. VII., representing the graceful coming and going of 
the female ' Water-Carriers ' of the Nile (614). 

J. Pettie, R.A., has one of the most intensely expressed figures 
he ever painted — ' Hunted Down ' (28) : a half-naked Highlander, 
with bloody claymore, has taken refuge in a rocky fastness, from 
which he looks forth with eager gaze and desperate resolve to mark 
the possible approach of the foe. We scarcely can decide whether 
this or the same painter's ' Sword and Dagger Fight ' (203), by the 
side of a darkling wood — one of the combatants being in black, 
the other in white— is the more fearfully dramatic. Both subjects 
lend themselves most readily to the rugged brush-work so pecu- 
liarly characteristic of this section of the Scottish school, created 
by Messrs. Pettie and Orchardson. ' A Knight of the Seventeenth 
Century ' (96) in black armour, and with an airy freedom about the 
set of his head, is from the same vigorous brush ; and it will, per- 
haps, be information to some of our readers if we tell them that 
this gallant knight is a portrait of William Black, author of " A 
Princess of Thule." 

To find, however, a portrait equal in power to Mr. Pettie's 
knight in black armour, we must go to Mr. Millais's ' Yeoman of 
the Guard ' (52), whom we see gravely seated, staff in hand. The 
forcible flash of red with which the Beefeater's coat is painted 
drags one up to the picture from the farthest corner of the room. 
There are, perhaps, only two other men in the Academy who 
could throw on the canvas the colour so vividly. The figure-sub- 
ject proper, however, of the distinguished Academician is the pic- 
ture he calls ' Yes ' (409), in which is depicted the parting of two 
lovers. He, great-coated and buckled for a long journey, if we 
may judge by the portmanteau behind, presses her hand nervously, 
and gives at last utterance to the question which has trembled on 
his lips so long ; and she, with a tearful expression of love and 



trust, looks up in his face and lets firmly from her quivering mouth 
a joyful " Yes." The pathos of this picture is only to be equalled 
by the same artist's ' Meeting of Effie Deans and Geordie Rob- 
ertson at the Dykeside,' which is now being exhibited at the King 
Street Galleries. The other contribution of Mr. Millais is a fine 
landscape from the glorious neighbourhood of Dunkeld. We can 
almost hear the wooded banks of the tumultuous stream, as it 
dashes among the boulders, echoing as it were ' The Sound of 
many Waters ' (273). 

Mrs. E. M. Ward's ' Princess Charlotte of Wales ' (45), binding 
up with her pocket-handkerchief the wounded hand of a poor rag- 
ged boy, is just such a subject as would commend itself to the 
sympathetic nature of Mrs. Ward. She has seized the situation 
entirely, and therefore compels the spectator to share with her the 
sentiment conveyed by the story. We take this opportunity of 
congratulating her husband on his return to his historic studies.. 
Of the five contributions of Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., two at least 
belong to this category. These are ' The Last Interview between 
Napoleon I. and Queen Louisa of Prussia (mother of the present 
Emperor of Germany) at Tilsit, 1808' (408) — a dramatic episode 
set forth with all that powerful vraisemblance for which Mr. Ward 
is so justly distinguished ; and ' William III. at Windsor' (197), 
granting gracious permission to Elizabeth Edwards to erect a shed 
in the gateway of the lower ward, that she might pursue her avo- 
cation as sempstress, and maintain herself and many children from 
becoming a burthen on the parish. To the left we see two guards 
presenting arms as the king puts his kindly hand on the eldest boy, 
while the younger ones cling shyly round their mother. The archi- 
tectural accessories have been carefully studied, and, although the 
incident recorded be in itself trifling, the art of the painter has 
given it significance, and raised it into historic importance. 

For a picture of animal life, in presence of which a man might 
live his days in peace, we would commend the ' Milking-Time in 
Jersey ' (72), by E. Douglas, in which is, in the foreground, a beau- 
tiful cow licking her calf, while milking operations are going on 
beyond. Sir Edwin himself had never a finer sense of texture 
than we have here ; and had he found such a subject to paint he 
could scarcely have rendered with it greater suavity. 

G. D. Leslie, R.A., shows us in his soothing and cajoling way a 
group of sweet young girls who have been gathering cowslips. 
One has need of some gentle reassurance of this kind when one 
looks to the canvas above, and sees what sad confusion ' The Fall 
of Man '(100) made throughout all animated Nature: Bouverie 
Goddard displays in it, no doubt, much knowledge of animal life, 
and of feline nature especially. But we do not see here so much 
"signs of woe that all was lost," as ramping and raging among 
the wild beasts of the field at "completing of the mortal sin 
original." This picture, as a tour de force in the way of animal 
painting, is grand enough ; but it would form a very disturbing 
element if hung in a room where a nervously imaginative man 
lived. 

To the left of Mr. Leslie's ' Cowslips ' hangs a glowing picture 
of ' Joan of Arc ' (91) when a young peasant-girl, hysterically sus- 
ceptible, beholding, from the rocky ledge which she occupies, vi- 
sions of glory, as she imagines, in the clouds that surround the set- 



